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THE COMING OPERA SEASON. 


HE coming Winter and Spring New 

York will havea period of Grand Opera 
unparalleled in her history. Rival mana- 
gers, eupported by wealthy syndicates, have 
been scouring Europe for tenors, sopranos 
and contraltos, offering prices that have 
tempted Old World artists to break their 
contracts with European impressarios, 60 
that they may stand under the golden 
shower. How far the exorbitant figures 
demanded and acceded to will bear un- 
favorably on the financial prospects of 
Colonel Mapleeon and Mr. Abbey, it is 
scarcely pertinent to inquire, although 
there is a calm feeling of satisfaction 
abroad that some of the wealthier of our 
citizens are to pocket a liberal loss on the 
eeason after the manner of a subvention 
euch as exists with the Continental Powers. 
With this the public has no reason to com- 
plain as a mere circumstance; but it seems 
preposterous that artiste like Patti and 
Campanini should exact more than twice 
the sum for crossing the ocean to sing that 
they receive in Europe. It has the effect 
of making operatic art in ite highest form 
an exclusive institution among the rich, 
who, as a rule, have less musical culture 
and appreciation than those of very moder 
ate income. 

Many leading artists have often, both in 
public and private, declared that they 
would sooner sing to an American audience 
than to any other in the world. The reason 
for thie is not strange. There is actually 
more musical apprehension, a keener ear for 
delicate gradations of sound and poetical 
expression, in an American audience at the 
opera than in a similar gathering ip any 
other land, In London for instance, that 
moet unmusical of all classes, the gentry 
and aristocracy, attend the opera as a 
fashionable duty, and the rapturous out- 
bursts of admiration and the tireless encores 
heard in our Academy would there be con- 
sidered “a little too noisy, you know.” 
Artists, be they ever so famous and ex- 
perienced, hunger for approval, and the 
ovation can never be too hearty or pro- 
nounced for them. It is largely this fact, 
and the knowledge which they discover on 
arriving in America that there is a musi- 
cal education, as widely diffused as the 
system of common schools, that make 
prima-donnas like Patti and Nil:son return 
to the country where popular demonstra- 
tions are dearer to them than a nod from 
the royal box or the neatly turned com- 
pliments of dukes and peers. It is one of 
the best signs of our civilization, too, that 
the piano goes almost hand-in-hand with 
the sewing-machine. There is scarcely a 
respectable farmhouse in the Union where 
one of these instruments cannot be found, 
and it is cafe to say that the aggregate 
number is larger than that of all Europe 
combined. Add to thie fact the additional 
one that American pianos are acknowledged 
the best in the world, and the high grade 
of excellence to which our amateurs attain 
in every village and hamlet, will account 
for the national craze for music. It is 
true that in the higher development of the 
musical art—that is, in composition—we 
must look to the Old World. Our feeble- 
ness in this regard, as in dramatic litera- 
ture, is a lamentable circumstance, when 
the average of the musical taste and cul- 
ture is so high, and when it is considered 
that so many fine singers and actors adorn 
the annals of our etage. Whether this be 
@ managerial fault, an indisposition to give 
the native creation a hearing, or whether 
it is actual poverty of resource, the fact 
still remains that there is no such thing as 
an American opera of respectable fame. 

With the opening of the Metropolitan 
Opera House it may be said that a new era 
begins in our musical history. Under a 
distinctively American management the 
public, without any disposition to turn the 
cold shoulder to Colonel Mapleson, will 
support Mr. Abbey in a generous and hearty 
way, feeling that he knows the temper and 
tastes of his own countrymen from his 
wide and successful managerial career. 
Although his English rival will have Patti 
and Gerster, the former of whom is the 
greatest singer of this generation, the 
New Yorkers, and Americans generally, 
have a tender feeling for Mme. Nilsson, the 
purity of whose life and the sweetness of 
whose song have sunk deeply into the 
popular heart. The splendid Opera House, 
too, which has a full capacity of 6,000 
people, is scarcely overmatched in its 
interior by the Grand Opera House of Paris 
and La Scala of Milan; and, altogether, it 
may be said that opera will, for the first 
time, appear in a manner not surpassed in 
the great European musical centres. 











**Crosstne the ocean ferry” has become the 
diversion of a week or less, so that one may 
take his Sunday breakfast in New York and 








set foot in Queenstown to the ringing of the 
next Sunday’s bells. One of the most remark- 
able of recent trips was made by the magni- 
ficent steamship, (ily of ome, of the Anchor 
line, which, in spite of four hours’ detention 
by fog, made the run from Queenstown to 
Sandy Hook in seven days two hours and 
twenty-two minvtes, and from shore to shore 
—that is, from. Fasinet Rock, off the Irish 
coast, to Fire island—in six days and twenty- 
two hours. In one day this leviathan of the 
deep made a distance of 429 miles. Her officers 
and crew are naturally exultant over her dis- 
play ot speed, but it is understood that they 
claim she will yet do better. 





Tue public has been so frequently disgusted 
of late years by family controversies over dis- 
puted wills that it is refreshing to find a case 
where other principles have governed the dis- 
position of a rich man’s estate. Three months 
ago Mr. Amasa Stone, of Cleveland, 0O., died, 
leaving an estate of several millions and a will 
which appointed his two sons-in-law, Colonel 
John Hay and Mr. Samuel Mather, as execu- 
tors. In fulfilling their trust these gentlemen 
adopted the rule of carrying out the testator’s 
obvious wishes, rather than regarding the 
strict letter of the law, and of rectifying some 
obvious blunders arising from Mr. Stone’s for- 
getfulness. It was found, for instance, that 
some of the bequests, including a munificent 
one to Adelbert College, were invalid because 
they had been made within too short a period 
before Mr. Stone’s death, but the executors 
took no advantage of this circumstance. Many 
private bequests had been made payable in 
certain securities at their face value, but as 
these securities had depreciated after the 
making of the will, the executors paid them in 
cash. Finding that the dead man had uninten- 
tionally omitted some of his relatives from the 
list of beneficiaries, the executors paid them 
in the same proportion as those who were 
mentioned in the will. In these and other 
such ways Messrs. Hay and Mather have paid 
out several hundred thousand dollars, and 
their action is the more creditable from the 
fact that it diminished by so much the residue 
of the estate, which was by the will to be di- 
vided between themselves. 








LOVE’S TEST. 


we OU love him!” she slowly sald; 
**And what would you do 
To prove the love you profess ? 
I will question you.”’ 


“For his sake Id die to-day,” 
She, answering, said, 

“ By fire or flood or sword 
And rejoice to be dead! 


“He might know, then, and understand 
What my love had been, 

And death would be life to me 
When my soul he'd seen.”’ 


“But you do not love as I,”’ 
The other one said; 

“I'd be glad to live for his sake 
If I starved for bread. 


‘“*T would serve him on bended knees 
From morn until night, 

If he gave me no word or sigan 
And turned from my sight. 


*T would ask not a glance or thought, 
And if he loved you 

I would love you for his dear sake 
And pray you’d be true, 


“Can your love be greater than mine, 
As you, boasting, say ?’’ 

But the other grew pale and sad 
As she turned away. 


“It is harder to live than die 
To love throughout loss; 

I have cared for the crown of love— 
You would take its cross, 


**Your love which forgets itself, 
As it stands confessed, 

Shows you love him indeed,” she sald, 
**And your love is best.’’ 


CAROLINE B. LEROW. 


AT LUCERNE. 


UR first thought, when we look out from the 
windows of the ‘‘ Beau Rivage’’ upon Lucerne, 
with Pilatus and Rigi, and all the lesser peaks 
floating mistily above it, is—‘‘ How perfectly it has 
been painted !’’ I seem to have seen it a hundred 
times already, so familiar to my eyes is thesilvery. 
streaked cobalt of the smooth water, the dense yet 
shadowy purple of the nearer mountains, and the 
fainter vanishing blues of peaks that crowd one 
behind another, with the glitter of snow summits, 
and a dreamy opal mist enfolding all. It is what 
Mr. Whistler might please to call a “‘symphony in 
blue and silver,’’ for between the blue water and 
the blue sky there is scarcely another note of color 
touched. The mountains are like the hills of a 
dream, or the cloud-capped summits that rose and 
fell at Prospero’s bidding ; it is all ‘‘ beautiful ex- 
ceedingly,” beautiful and unreal, and evanescent, 
one could fancy, as dreams themselves. 

Lucerne is a very red-letter place, however—the 
town, that is to say—and crowded with foreigners 
of all sorts, and English in swarms, it has a most 
holiday aspect. First of all it is hot—hot almost as 
our American watering places—and the English 
girls and women, in white and pink and airy 
fabrics of all those gay and cheerful hues 
which they so love, make the streets and 
the quays like a flower-garden. The air, to use 
an expressive Anglicism, ‘‘dithers’’ with visible 
h but all along the steep, narrow streets that 
run from the lake, and up and down the shady 
promenade by the water’s edge, on which the great 
hotels front, and on the stone quay among the boats, 
the pleasure-seeking crowd is disporting itself; 
bargaining for the little cushioned boats with their 
gay awnings, buying apricots and plums from the 
peasant women, or inlaid olive-wood boxes and 
paper-knives from the Italian boys; staring in the 
shop-windows at the wood-carvings that tempt one 
to madness in the way of unheard-of extravagance; 
at the silver jewelry; at the agates and spars; at 





the bric-d-brac inaccessible by reason of its fabulous 
prices; at the photographs and the clocks and the 
whole kaleidoscopic show of small wares, which 


look so tempting and so gorgeous in the windows, 
and so extremely cheap and shabby when viewed 
with the cold eye of an owner in one’s own room. 
Everybody is out—and, of course, F—— and I go 
forth with the rest. 

We go in search of the “‘ Lion of Lucerne,” whose 
lair is in a mysterious little behind-the-scenes 
sort of nook, entered from a long, steep side- 
street, well lined with of wood-carving 
and spars, Tunisian wares, sold by turbaned 
Turks, and the omnipresent photograph. Pass- 
ing between rows of little booths devoted to wood- 
work—which, after a day in Lucerne, the traveler 
never wishes to behold with bodily eyes again— 
we come upon the lion—the grandest work of 
Thorwaldsen’s life. The gray wall of rock in which 
it is cut rises sheer from a deep, dark pool, and 
all around it the firs and hemlocks make a sombre 
green twilight. From the scars and crevices of the 
rock a thousand tiny rills of water drip like tears on 
an aged, wrinkled face; and there in the midst, 
high above the black mirror of the little pool, the 
wounded lion lies in his hewn-out niche, and seems 
to weep, too, with strangely human tears. e 
solemn masses of rocks, 80 gray and old, the black 
sleeping water, and the dark trees that net and in- 
terlace overhead and make perpetual shadow, 
heighten the pathos of that wonderful supine 
‘figure; it is almost like profanation to speak aloud 
or laugh in sight of its eternal sculptured sorrow. 

The old cathedral, with its twin towers and sharp 
curved needle-pointed spires, lies in our way, and 
wonderful is the fascination of its ancient ‘‘ Kreuz. 
gang,”’ with the green quadrangle in the centre, 
full of flower-heaped graves and slender black 
crosses, with the great crucifix rising tall in the 
midst, and the little pillars at the four corners with 
rough stone basins of holy water, and the asperge 
in each—a bunch of fine shavings on a little stick. 
Wreaths of paper flowers and long streamers of 
satin ribbon lie on the stone slabs that face the 
“ Kreuz-gang,”’ or prettier boxes of fresh-growing 
forget-me-nots, and long; trails of ivy. In many of 
the marble headstones against the walls are set 
photographs of the deceased, curiously prosaic and 
modern amid that Old World quiet; there are the 
simple German names, and the simple tender little 
verselets, which I fancy have a sweeter ring than 
ours. Over one young man they have written in 
the marble: 

“Hier und dort, 
Lebst du fort!” 


and of a mother who died in her old age, her chil- 
dren say that she was “‘ endless/y rich in love, good- 
ness and truth.’’ Whatcould be a better earthly 
fortune ! 

We wander through the older streets till we are 
tired out, under the long covered bridges that span 
the end of the lake, with their rude old paintings 
of the History of Switzerland and the Dance of 
Death ; by the old city walls, and so home along the 
crowded quay again, past the Schweitzer Hof and 
the Englischer Hof, and all the rest; and in the 
evening there is the glorious band in the Kursaal 
Gardens, with streaming rockets and Roman candles, 
and glare of red and green lights, which illumine 
the lake and the mountains and the streets, and 
the innermost recesses of our rooms at the Beau 
Rivage. And we go to bed praying for fine weather 
to-morrow, for we are to see, Deowolente, the sunset 
upon the Rigi-kulm, 

“Take all your wraps,” says a fat Englishman to 
our Head Centre. ‘“‘I went day before yesterday, 
and the breath froze in icicles on my whiskers, by 
Jove | before we were half-way up. There’s no 
judging by the weather down below here; it’s 
probably below zero up on the summit at this 
moment !” 


PERSONAL GOSSIP, 


A.taN ArrTuor, the son of the President, has 
been echieving great fame in Canada as a fisherman. 
One of his largest salmon, caught in the upper Cascape- 
dia River, weighed forty-five pounds. 


Miss Frorsnce Toorz, the daughter of the 
well-known comedian, has written a play which promises 
to prove a hit. Mies Toole will join her father’s com- 


pany at Christmas, adopting the stage permanently.” 


She bas only hitherto appeared as an amateur. 


Mrs. Mary Ann Dacoms Scnanrtigs and Miss 
Edith Shore are the first two women to secure medical 
and surgical degrees from an English University. Mrs, 
Scharlieb is to go to Madras, and Miss Shore has been 
given the medical charge of the women working in the 
General Post Office. 


Generat A. G. P. Dopex has given $7,500 for 
the cause of education in Breathitt County, Ky., $3,000 
to be used in building an academy in Jackson, the county 
seat, and $4,500 in aiding meritorious young men in 
obtaining an education. Other citizens in the town are 
to contribute to the building fund. 


In spite of the combined efforts of her family 
and medical advisers, Queen Victoria obstinately de- 
clines to go abroad for her bealth, and insists on spend- 
ing the Autumn at Balmoral. She is determined to be 
near John Brown’s grave, and will make daily visite to 
it, contriving new testimonials of the esteem tn which 
she holds the memory of that departed gillie. Her 
family are exasperated at her expenditure of feeling on 
this subject, which begins to border closely on the 
ridiculous, 


Minister Lowsiut has become the standard 
guest in London society, and may be said almost en. 
tirely to live away from home. It bas become the style 
to have at all London society dinners a toast to some- 
thing American, generally to the President, and to se- 
cure the response from Mr. Lowell, and such is the de- 
mand for these responses that most of the betier class 
of dinners have to be arranged in the order of Mr. 
Lowell’s ability to accept invitations. The wonder is 
bow he can find anything fresh to say upon toasts in 
variably al'ke, but he mavages to seldom repeat himself. 


A movement is on foot in England to honor 
Mr. Martin Farqubar Tupper, the poet, with a pecuniary 
testimonial of esteem, which, it is stated, will be most 
opportune. Mr. Tupper is now seventy-four years of 
age, and has been engaged in literary work for more 
than halfacentury. ‘One curious feature in this ap- 
peal,” says the London Echo, ‘‘is the statement that, 
although ‘Proverbial Philosophy ’ has bad a world-wide 
circulation, its author bas not reaped that pecuniary ad- 
vantage from its sale to which in fairness he ought to be 
entitled, and that this has been the case especially in 
America, where one and a half million copies have been 
sold without the author’s obtaining the slightest finan- 
cial benefit. We hope this appeal wll touch the Ame- 
ricaos.”” ‘ 


Witu1am Cuampers, the Edinburgh publisher, 
left $100,000 for the restoration of St. Giles’s, the old 
church in that city famous from its association with 
some of the most important events in Scottish Church 
history. 

Mrs. Dotty Wuirs, of pect | Vt., who 
recently celebrated her one hundredth birthday, has 
twin daughters seventy-two years old. 


Tne widow of Wagner seems half-crazed by 
grief. She has withdrawn from society, and even her 
father, the venerable Liszt, has been refused permission 
to see her. Only her son Siegfried, the favorite of Wag- 
ver, is sometimes admitted to her presence, She spends 
an bour each day, in rain or shine, at the great musi- 
cian’s grave, 





— —— 


THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Dr. Brown-Sequard bas discovered a pew anzsthetic 
which destroys sensibility, but not consciousness or 
physical activity, for an entire day or more, 





Dr. Siemens calculates that the present annual yield 
of all the coal mines Of the earth would suffice to keep 
up the fire of the sun, at ite present intensity of light 
and heat, for about the forty-millionth part of a second. 


Cases of Poisoning from the use of spurious perfumes 
have been reported in England. A heliotrope perfume 
caused a vesicular eruption, swelling and itehing, in fact 
erysipelas on the face. It was made of the products of 
coal tar, and not from any principles of odoriferous 
plants. 


Ph hs, by a process invented by M. Mybridge, 
at Paris, can now be taken in the hundredth part of a 
second He hed taken six photographs during the leap 
ofacilown. The figures are projected on a screen, and 
the clown is exhibited as ia motion, with all bis changes 
of position. 


A Substitute for India-rubber bas been invented by 
MM. Dankworth aod Landers, of St. Petersburg. It is 
composed of a mixture of wood and coal tar, linseed o!!, 
ozokerit, spermaceti and sulphur, which are thoroughly 
mixed and heated for a long time in large vessels by 
means of superheated steam. 


It is a Mistake to suppose that the crumbling of brick 
is due solely to great variations of temperature. M Purive 
traces the disintegration to a microscopic organism. At. 
mospherie action wiil, of course, readily second the de- 
struct ve effects of that pioneer penetrator of all but the 
most compact and well. burned bricks, 


A New Gun, two feet long, with a bore two and a 
half inches in diameter, bas been invented tn Scotland, 
for throwing a line over a wrecked vessel. The cord, 
coiled in the form of a cap, is put inside asteel canister, 
which is fired from the gun, the line etream'ng behind 
it, Two ounces of gunpowder carried the end of the line 
400 yards. 


M. Treve publishes in the Moniieur Industriel a plan 
for diminishing boiler explosions, which be points out— 
as bas previously been shown—are due to leaving the 
boiler full of water, which by boiling parts with its air. 
M. Treve advises the injection of air before reheating the 
water, and the use of a thermomanometer, which would 
indicate whether the vapor pressure Is below that to be 
expecied irom the temperature of the water. 


M. Schlumberger recommends that a bottle of am- 
monia should be placed in each barrel of petroleum. On 
ignition, by accident or otherwise, the bottle would 
break and the ammoniacal vapors would at once extin- 
guish the fire Dr. Pietra Santa proposes to apply this 
method to collieries liable to fre-damp. Tanke filled with 
ammonia would, it ie said, stop the combustion, as it 
could not continue in an ammoniacal atmosphere. 


Professor W.¥F. Barrett, of Dublin, has been making 
some interesting experiments to test the correctness uf 
the discovery claimed to have been made by the late 
Baron yon Reichenbach, viz., that a peculiar luminous 
eflegt, resembling a faint electric discharge in rarified 
air, emanated from the poles of a magnet, and was 
rendered y sible in a perfectly darkened room. These 
new experiments confirm those of Keichenbach. 


A New Invisible Ink has been introduced by Dr. Wide- 
mann, It is made by intimately mixing linseed oi! 
1 part, water of ammonia 20 paris, and water 100 parte. 
The mixture must be agitated each time the pen is 
dipped into it, as .a little of the oil msy separate and 
float on the suriace, from which, if taken up by the 
pes, a stain would be left upon the paper. To make 
the writing appear, all that is needed is to dip the 
manuecript in water ; when the paper dries the writing 
will vanish. 


Nickel Cracibles, instead of silver ones, are recom. 
mended by M. Mermet for use ta chemical manipula 
tions, Nickel, indeed, is slightly attacked by meited 
potash, but so is silver itself. Nickel crucibles cost at 
first much legs than those made of silver, and, moreover, 
they have the great advantaye of melting at a higher 
temperature. It often happens that inexperienced chem- 
iste melt their silver crucibles in heating them over a 
gas-lamp; but such an accident is not to be teared tn 
working with crucibles made o! nickel. 


On May 19th, at about ten p. w., a remarkable aurora 
borealis was observed at Ludvika, in Sweden. It began 
as a faint band of light parallel with the horizon, which 
gradually w broader and broader. The extraordinary 
feature of the phenomenon was, however, tbat this band 
had the appearance of an ice-covered lake on which the 
moon was shining. Promontories and shores covered 
with trees were seen, and also the faint outlines of farms. 
This phenomenon lasted about ten minutes, when the 
aurora changed into a suffused pink luminosity, like that 
of clouds near the setting sun. 


Recent Excavations for public works in Paris have 
laid bare a store of native sulphur in masses of mixed 
rubbish. The crystallization is evident to the eye, and 
under the microscope the crystals are seen to be ootahe- 
dral. M. Daubrée explains its presence on the suppost- 
tion that sulphate of lime and organic matters, such as 
manare, leather, bones and vegetables, associated with 
it.im the mass, have acted chemically on each other. In 
some pleces the sulpbur is rich enough to pay for ex- 
tracting. It appears in a breccia of small pieces, in- 
crusted with crystals of sulphur. When the bed was 
opened by the excavators it exhaled a powertul odor re- 
resembling that of phosphorus, which was attributed to 
phosphareted bydrogen. 





The Russian Chemical Society having established 4 
competition for the best lamps for burning the inter- 
mediate oils of the Caucasian naphtha, which have a 
density from 0-860 to 0-875, and found that the four 
competing lampssatiefy the required conditions, the best 
ot them being that of M. Kumberg. According to ex- 
perimenta made by Professor Mendeléeff, the new lamps 
burn not only the intermediate oils, but algo a purified 
mixture of all distillations, the heavy greasy o!ls which 
have a density of 0 910 at 15° included. Like the Ame- 
rican papbtha, the Baku naphtha would thus yield more 
than two thirds (nearly three-quarters) of its weight 
of olla available for lamps, the oils from this last being 
far less dangerous than those of the former. It yields, 
besides, nearly thirty per cent. of greasy oils of great 
value. 


A New Method of rendering the skin insensible in 
those operations which do not admit of chloroform by 
inhalation bas been described to the French Academy 
of Sciences by Jules Guerin, who cited a case in which 
he bad employed it to advantage. A lady, aged sixty, 
consulted him for a tumor of eight years’ standing, 
which, on examination, proved to be a scirrhus. The 
general health was bad, bronchis! and cardiac troubles 
were very manifest, and the kidneys were not in a very 
satisfactory condition. However, the operation was 
urgent, Chloroform baving beeen considered dangerous, 
M. Guerin applied around th tumor a circular layer of 
Vienna paste, limited by a d°uble band of diachylon. 
At the end of twenty minates the caustic was removed, 
leaving in its trace a black ribbonlike line. The knile 
was then applied, and the tumor removed without the 
slightest pain to the patent, who did not seem to be 
aware of the operation. The results were all that could 
be desired. 
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A LESSON IN FLY- FISHING. — Sze Pace 6. 
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A SUMMER DAY. 


UNSHINE over the meadow-lands, 
Kissing the crimson elover, 
And sunshine brimming the lily-cups 
That the yellow bees hung over. 
Sunshine over the hazy hills 
And over the dimpling river, 
And J wished that the sun and the swect, 
bright day 
Might shine and last for ever. 


We walked down by the meadow path, 
The broad highway forsaking, 
The quiet of that secluded spot 
Seemed better for our love-making. 
I was silent and she was shy, 
AS we waiked down thro’ the clover, 
But we thought it the sweetest Summer 
day 
That ever the sun shone over. 


I cannot tell what I said to her 
As we followed the happy river, 

But I remember the robins sang 
Till the air was all a-quiver 

With melody, and our hearts were glad 
As we walked on together, 

And thought the world was in perfect tune 
In the glad, bright Summer weather. 


When we strayed back up the meadow path 
Our hearts sang over and over, 
“June is the happiest time o’ the year 
For bird, and for bloom, and lover.”’ 
And yet I know not the words she sald, 
Or if she answered, even; 
But that Summer day, I often think, 
Was as sweet as a day in heaven! 
EBEN E, REXFORD. 


A CULPRIT’S CHAIN. 


By CrarencrE M. Bourse cere. 
1.—THE FIRST LINK—GREED. 


HE opening scene of my story is a pleasant 
one, The men with whom we have to 
deal in this first chapter are men with 

frank faces and heretofore honest lives. Be- 
tore them are all the possibilities of this world ; 
their lives are on one of the upper levels of 
existence. Higher up are the heights to 
which purity of thought and steadfastness of 
ambition may aspire, and aspiring, reach ; be- 
low them—let us not ask that; a man has 
never fallen so low that there was not a lower 
deep beyond him. 

Possibilities, [ said, were before the men 
who sat in the pleasant library at Oakwood 
that stormy January night in the long ago; 
but possibilities lay before the human race 
when Eden was—to be drowned in the ocean 
of tearsand blood which lies between the then 
and the now. Never-was prayer so pathetic 
or so needful as the plea, “ Lead us not into 
temptation.’’ 

And two happy men needed it, all unknow- 
ing their need, as the snow wrought fanciful 
forms along the window ledges and among the 
shivering trees outside, and fate (or circum- 
stance) wrought its strange purpose within. 

The library at Oakwood was long and high. 
Long shelves of books reached from floor to 
ceiling. Desks and tables were placed just 
where they would be most convenient to one 
inclined to study ; easy-chairs lurked in many 
a nook and corner to suggest ease and rest. A 
large fire burned in a huge fireplace at one 
end of the room. The library was the pleas- 
antest room in all the great house. 

George Graham owned Oakwood. He had 
never known the former owner. A month 
before he had been a book-keeper in a large 
wholesale house, and had worked hard for the 

salary he received. Three weeks before he 
stood at the side of the dead owner of Oak- 
wood the nearest relative ot the miser who 
had known how to pile up a great fortune, but 
had failed to dimly guess how to use it for the 
good of others, and the only mourner (grim 
sarcasm of fate), for a man he could only have 
regretted less had he known him better. Two 
weeks before he had come to live in the house 
at Oakwood, and William Chariton had been 
with him a week. 

Old Alexander Graham had not been a very 
good man of business. It is true that he was 
successful in all heattempted. Gold had come 
to him from every enterprise to which he had 
given his attention. He had grown richer and 
richer as his life lost its hold on the world. 
Perhaps he knew all he was worth, and could 
have straightened out the various details of 
his business without much difficulty it he had 
been alive to do it. 

But the snows of fierce Winter had shut him 
away from the world to wait for the coming 
of the last great day, and to strangers was 
left the task of putting into shape the mass of 
papers in his library, and to strangers fell the 
possibility of finding some secret in desk or 
drawer which the grim old man would never 
have told to the world while he lived. 

George Graham was no lawyer, but he was 
an expert accountant, and could have done all 
the work himself. He might have done it and 
this story have been unacted and unlived by 
the men and women who are to come into it. 
But he was fifty years cid; he was tired of 
hard work; he was sensible enough to know 
how to enjoy good fortune. And he had hired 
a young lawyer with whom he was barely ac- 
quainted, Wiiliam Chariton by name, to put 
his property and business in order. 

T two men sat facing each other, a | 
library-table between them. Mr. Graham ha 
a pipe in his mouth, and he was studying, very 
intently, the effect on the ceiling of the room 
of looking at it through a cloud of blue smoke. 
He was enjoying life, and I think the last 
charm needed was added to it all in the fact 
that he was idle while the man before him was 
so busy. 

William Chariton was smoking a cigar in 
that vigorous way which told of close and 
active thought. Kefore him was a large pile 

of papers, bills, receipte, accounts, deeds, let- 


ters, leases, memoranda of various kinds, and 
he was reading and writing by turns. Once 
in a while he would stop to ask some hurried 
question, to which his employer would give a 
leisurely answer. 

William Chariton was earnestly earning the 
money his labor would bring him, and he had 
no higher ambition in his heart than to do his 
work well as it came to him, day by day, so 
that he might rise in his profession and find in 
the future the wealth and honor which the 
world is not unready to give to worth and 
work, George Graham was thinking of what 
he would do with his wealth. Behind him lay 
a past which seemed one of such drudgery 
and toil that he half wondered how he had 
ever endured it. But his thoughts for the 
future were far from selfish. In the little 
town near Oakwood there was poverty and 
suffering. He would alleviate it. He would 
do good with his money. He had no family ; 
he desired none. He had no one for whom to 
save; he would not suave. He was getting 
old; how little he had done for humanity ; 
how much he could do now ; how fully and 
cheerfully he would do it. He pictured the 
inevitable day when his life should find its 
end. He dreamed of the monument of love 
that should rise over his grave, better than 
any marble pile could be. 

What a world it would he if our begt day- 
dreams of love and goodness could grow to be 
more than shadows. 

The young lawyer half rose from his seat. 
Dreams of an honored future and a distant 
success in life drifted away into the realm of 
earth’s unachieved aspirations. Success had 
sought him out. His tuture might be his to- 
morrow. Is fate in league with evil ? 

God help him! 

God help us all! 

The wind rose to a shrill wail, and faded 
into silence. The clock in the church a mile 
away said ‘‘twelve.” A new day had come, 

William Chariton spoke slowly : 

‘*What do you expect the yearly income 
from your fortune will be ?” 

There was something strange in his tones, 
and his employer answered him with an in- 
terest he had not felt before during the long 
evening they had spent together. 

‘‘Twenty-five thousand dollars a year, I 

hope,” he said. 
a t would be a terrible sacrifice to give it 
up!” 
The words were a suggestion, a question, a 
menace, all in one. 

“ Why do you say that?” 

‘* Because | have found something of interest 
here. First, a certificate of marriage between 
Alexander Graham and Emeline Forbes; 
second, a memorandum of the birth, eighteen 
years ago, of Emeline Forbes Graham ; third, 
the record of the death of ‘a woman known 
as Mrs. Emeline Forbes, believed to have been 
a betrayed and deserted woman ’—this is a 
cutting from a newspaper ; fourth, the last 
will and testament of Alexander Graham, in 
which he leaves all his property ‘to his 
daughter, Emeline Forbes Graham, hoping 
that she may forgive the quarrel which made 
her mother’s life a never-ending sorrow, and 
his an everlasting regret ?’ hat do you 
think of that?” 

Both men had risen to their feet. George 
Graham was thinkirg of the hateful toil he had 
left, not of the future good he had pictured. 
The two were watching each other closely as 
they stood with the table between them: 
Chariton had the papers in his hand. Graham 
reached his hand forward for them. His glance 
flashed out towards the bright fire at the other 
end of the room. 

“T thought so,” said Chariton, slowly, as he 
followed the glance to the ready blaze, and 
back again to the papers. 

“Give them to me at once,” said Graham, 
in a tone which was at once a threat and an 
appeal. His eyes were beginning to wander 
furtively around the room in search of some- 
thing which could be used as a weapon. I 
doubt it his moral guilt, at that moment, would 
have been greater had William Chariton been 
dead at his feet, and the tell-tale papers blaz- 
ing at the back of the fireplace. 

William Chariton slowly changed the bundle 
of papers from his right hand to his left, and 
wy picked up a heavy rule from the 
table. 

«1 will give you the papers,” he said, with 
an effort, and paused to moisten his dry lips 
and steady his voice, ‘‘I will give you the 
papers for one hundred thousand dollars.” 

either said a word more, but they stood 
and watched each other. They were cal- 
culating the possibilities (and risks) of the 
present and future. 

At last William Chariton placed the 
in his pocket, and left the room. 
the hotel in the town that night. 


apers 
He slept at 





Il.—THE SECOND LINK— FALSEHOOD. 


| ho ~ a week the great newspapers 
throughout the country contained the 
following advertisement : 

‘* INFORMATION WANTED.—Any one knowing the 
present address of Emeline Forbes Graham, or 
Emeline Forbes, will confer a favor by sending the 
same to W., care of this office.” 

‘““W” was William Chariton, as you would 
doubtless guess. He hadn't determined what 
he would do if he gained knowledge of where 
she lived ; he meant to sell the papers to Gra- 
ham; but his analytic mind suggested the 
wisdom of knowing all about her in order to 
deal with his late employes, and he advertised. 

What George Graham would have done if 
he had found the girl he meant to rob of the 
property rightfully hers is a problem more 

ifficult to solve than would have been the one 
in the case of William Chariton, But the occu- 
pant of the Uakwood library found “ W’s” ad- 
vertisement one night, and recklessly resolved 
to advertise in his turn. So for the following : 


FORBES GRAHAM will please 





Iss EMELINE 
send her address to G. G., Oakwood, N. Y¥."" 


He spent the money of the said Emeline 
Forbes Graham freely. 
. 7 a s + 

AY retty girl, one who might have 
been a ful if her life had not been hard, 
worked bravely for her bread in a country 
schoolroom. She might have known more 
of her mother’s life, it that life '.1d gone out 
slowly. But the loving eyes of that mother 
were bright one morning, and the loving arms 
were strong about her; while at noontide the 
arms were palsied and powerless, and the 
wandering eyes hinted at a tale the white lips 
might not tell ; and at sunset the only hope she 
had of knowing her mother’s life from her 
mother’s lips was the hope of immortality. 

This girl had more than one lover. But one 
had been successful more through his eager 
persistence than for any other reason. She 
believed she loved Dr. Edward Bonner ; she 
had said she would marry him ‘‘.ome time "— 
a promise that meant satisfaction te him, and 
something which was strangely like relief to 
her ; and she knew she was just a little afraid 
of him. 

Bruno was her constant companion ; Bruno, 
who was her lover's giftt—a queer gift, you say 
— but Edward Bonner had always been queer. 
Our heroine, if you will allow me to give so 
dignified a name to one who will appear to so 
poor advantage in this story, was very proud 
ot Bruno. Possibly it came from a feeling that 
she was not fond enough of the man she had 
promised to marry. 

One day she saw the advertisement on which 
William Chariton had spent so much money. 
And she sent this littie letter to “ W.” 


WOODLAND, N. Y., Feb. 7th, 187-. 

‘Mz. W.—Dear Sir : My name is Emeline Forbes. 
Iam foolish enough to think that there was some 
mystery in my mother’s life. If you have anything 
of interest to tell me, you will find me at the place 
indicated above. Very respectfully, yours, 

« EMELINE FORBES.” 

She never saw “G. G’s” advertisement. 

When William Chariton got the letter he 
went at once to see George Graham. He had 
not seen him since the evening when he found 
the papers. 

He sent up his card, but he refused to enter 
the house ; the interview took place on the 
steps. 

‘‘T have come for an answer to my proposi- 
tion of some weeks ago,’’ he said, “ and I hope 
it will be favorable. I have found Miss 
Forbes Graham.” 

‘* What good will it do you to tell her of 
these papers?” asked George Graham. “I 
fail to see how you are to be the gainer. A bint 
to her will be as strong a case as her lawyers 
will need. You cannot sell her the papers. If 
the marriage was a legal one it is not neces- 
sary to have those papers to prove it. A 
breath to her or her friends, and we are both 
poor outcasts for ever.” 

‘Well, why not be sharers in the fortune 
together, then? I have not asked for more 
than a quarter of it.” 

“T will give you ten thousand dollars.” 

‘*I will take nothing less than a hundred 
thousand.” 

‘I will never give it.” 

“Never?” 

“ Never !? 

And William Chariton went down the steps 
at Oakwood firmly determined to make the 
man who had so firmly refused him take his 
refusal back. That was bad enough, and at 
that time I think he meant nothing worse. 


~ a = * ° . 


It was a cold day in February when William 
Chariton arrived in Woodland. He had gone 
there feeling that he would try to sell the in- 
formation he possessed to the girl it belonged 
to. His conscience troubled him a little, I 
fear, and he soothed it into quietude, or tried 
to do so, by saying that he would see that the 
wronged woman had her own, while he would 
simply demand and receive a large fee for doing 
what he had for her. He went so far in his 
false reasoning as to believe it was very for- 
tunate for the interests of right that he had 
been the one to find the important papers. 

He saw the woman whose fortune was in 
his hands, and his purpose was unchanged. 
The fresh and fair-looking schoolma‘am could 
leave the petty trials of her position for ever 
very soon, only she must pay him for her new 
life and freedom. 

He became acquainted with her a day or 
two later, and found his desire that.she should 
have the money her father had accumulated 
was growing stronger. Hecould not approach 
her purity with his base demand for money 
just yet. But never mind that, he had no 
doubt he could after a little. 

A week later he had comm=2nesd to doubt 
his power to tell this woman that he was a 
rascal, and to ask her to pay him money for 
the confession. He brooded over the situation 
in his small and uncomfortable room at the 
hotel one evening. Would this true-hearted 
girl give money to the man who had kept back 
her fortune tor a price? He doubted it. 
Then suddenly there flashed into his mind a 
suggestion so horrible that he might have 
looked over his shoulder with a quick suspi- 
cion as to who was there. Is it impossible 
that evil stands by us in personal power some- 
times? Why need the girl ever know he! had 
hoped for money? And why — not he 
share the money for all that? To be sure 
there was Dr. Edward Bonner, but he was not 
the kind of a man to hold a woman’s love. 
Perhaps George Graham—but, pshaw, let time 


Time did decide. The young doctor, who 
had worked so hard and studied so late for 
the woman he loved, a bravely for his 
happiness and his honor. But the sick never 
missed his kind hand nor the sorrowing his 
cheerful word. Had he followed duty less he 

t have found greater success in the end. 
le said it would kill Edward Bonner, 
but he lived. Others said it would drive him 





mad. Perhaps it did. I donotknow. I shall 


never be done weighing the facts in the case, 
I fear, nor quite ready with my verdict. 

In May William Chariton became the hus- 
band of Emeline Forbes. 

The rest came in the most natural way. 

Why should she have secrets from her 
husband? She told him of her foolish answer 
(as she termed it) to the advertisement, and 
that nothing ever came of it. He pretended 
great interest, feigned an investigation, and 
one bright day in June he almost took her 
breath away by telling her that she was worth 
almost halt a million of dollars. 





l1.—‘‘ AN EVER-LENGTHENING, NEVER-LOOSENING 
CHAIN.” 


ELL, the Charitons took Oakwood, 
George Graham went back to his old 
work. He had been bad enough in trying to 
keep the fortune tor himself, but he was not 
coward enough to vengeance against one 
who had succeeded by fathoming depths of 
wickedness he had never dreamed of. He left 
Oakwood with a shudder, half-glad to be free 
from it all at last. 

No one will ever know how Emeline Chari- 
ton first had her suspicions aroused. No one 
can guess the horror which settléd in on her 
soul as she slowly determined the truth that 
the man she married knew she would have 
money, and deliberately sought her out and 
won her. She had loved her husband. She 
loved him still. She went to George Graham, 
a man who was, as she knew, her husband’s 
enemy, hoping to gain from him some admis- 
sion that would prove her husband better than 
she feared. And he refused to see her once, 
twice, three times--refused to answer her 
questions when she forced herself into his 
presence ; but at last told her the whole cruel 
truth. When William Chariton came home to 
Oakwood she was gone. 

‘‘Since you have risked so much for Oak- 
wood,” said the note she left, ‘* you may have 
it while you live. I shall not disturb you 
there. It is the price I offer you to never see 
me again.” 

Now William Chariton did not love Emeline ; 
he had never pretended to himself to do so. 
He had done all he had done for the fortune 
that was his to enjoy now if he only would. 
Rut he could not bear the scorn of the woman 
he had wronged. He would be revenged on 
her for the words she had written him. He 
found her at Woodland. He sent word that 
he desired to see her. She refused to have 
him admitted. He took up his residence at 
the hotel, and cared little, perhaps knew less, 
ot the hatred he awakened in the hearts ot 
those who had known and loved the girl he 
had wronged. One night he met her on the 
road a little way out of town. A word or two 
to Bruno, and she walked home in safety while 
the dog held the road against him. William 
Chariton went back to his room almost blind 
with rage. That night he bought a large 
package of poison “to kill a dog with,” he 
said to the druggist, who had to keep a re- 
cord of it. 

That night, as William Chariton eat in his 
room, there was a timid tap at his door. 
‘¢Come in,” he said, gruffly. He started a 
little when he saw that his visitor was Dr. 
Bonner, for he had heard it hinted that the 
doctor was a little mad, and a little dangerous. 
Why will children play with fire? Why 
will men trifle with destiny? Who can tell? 
William Chariton was in just the fierce humor 
to make him insensible todanger. He suavely 
said, “Pray, be seated,” and the doctor sat 
down. 

‘*Will--you have a glass of wine?” ¢#sked 
Chariton. 

‘¢] will,” said the doctor, with a gleam in 
his eyes that should have been a warning to 
his host. 

Chariton rang the bell, and then stepped just 
outside the door to give his order. visitor 
stepped to where some garments hung against 
the wall, and walked back again to his seat. 
Chariton turned out two glasses of wine, 
and drank his own. The doctor placed his on 
the table, looked strangely at Chariton, and 
commenced to talk in a quiet and even voice. 
“ say I am mad,” he said. 

“6 Weil,” said Chariton, with a shudder. 

“I wanted to say a few things to you. You 
can guess whether I am mad or not then. I 
at Emeline Forbes. Was that madness?” 

“ oO. 

‘“‘ And atiil ;ou are not called mad, And 
you didn t iove her, did you ?” 

“] married her,” said Chariton. 

“Yes,” musingly, “ but you didn’t love her. 
You didn't love her.” 

“Tt isn't worth while to ute you.” 

‘*] should be glad to have woman I love 
free from you for ever. Is that madness ?”’ 

“1 think not, but——” 

‘I would be glad to know you were deed, 
or = to die. Is that madness?’ 

& .O. ’ 


‘« My own life has lost ali that madeit worth 
living. Is it madness for me to feel that I do 
not care to live!” 

‘* Perhaps not.” 

‘*You bought poison for poor Bruno to-day. 
Do you know that it a human being war to 
take it he would be dead before his }.cart 
could beat four times ?”’ 

“Curse Bruno,’’ said Chariton. 

“Is it madness to suggest that prayers 
wine ag your a better = oo mere 

at do you suppose people woul 
do with you if aa were ander the suspicion 
of having a haman being? How would 
you like to be hanged this evening ?” 

The doctor walked slowly to bell rope, 
twisted it twice around his hand: ‘‘Do you 
think it would hold on to the hand of a dead 
man until some one cam2?” he 

The glass of wine was still in his hand, un- 
tasted yet. He straightened up a little, the 
glass in the hand clutc the bell-rope. The 





disengaged hand dropped into his bosom for 4a 
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instant, came out with a package in it, 
hovered over the glass for a moment, and cast 
the empty paper on the floor. 

“ You won my promised wife from me. You 
robbed her of her happiness. You are my 
enemy. I am ready to die. Is it madness to 
say you are not? I cannot murder you. I 
will not risk my soul for that. But I can add 
one last link to the chain you have woven 
around yourself. They were almost ready to 
lynch you to-day. What may they not do to- 
night? You ordered the wine. You bought 
the <p which I took from your coat pocket 
yonder a few minutes since.” And, sane or 
mad, Dr. Bonner raised the glass to his lips and 
drained it to the last drop. 








THE STATUE OF GEN, ROBERT E. LEE. 


N the quaint little Virginia town of Lexing- 
ton, where General Lee passed his last 
ears as President of Washington and Lee 
niversity, a statue to his memory was lately 
unvailed. Many of the Confederate leaders 
were present. General Joseph E. Johnston, 
as President of the Association ot the Army ot 
Northern Virginia, presided. Bishop Pinckney, 
of Maryland, opened the ceremonies in the 
University chapel. Major John W. Daniel, of 
Lynchburg, the recent Democratic candidate 
for Governor of Virginia, and an orator of ad- 
mirable gifts, delivered the principal oration 
of the day. Deputations from all parts of the 
country were in attendance, and old soldiers. 
old generals, relics of old regiments and 
brigades, bringing their tattered colors and 
their battered artillery, animated the charm- 
ing woods and grassy heights about the town. 
General Lee’s body rests in the mauso- 
Jeun attached to the University chapel, 
which was built by the Lee Memorial Associa- 
tion at a cost of $12,000, The statue, which 
is the work of Mr. Valentine, is a life-size 
recumbent figure in white Vermont marble, 
drawing its inspiration from a similar figure 
over the tomb of the Queen of Prussia, at 
Charlottenburg, by Routh, and from Hoffgar- 
ten’s memorial tomb of the Duchess of Nassau, 
at Weisbaden. It lies ina sepulchral chamber 
designated for it. The floor of the chamber is 
tessellated in white veined marble and encaus- 
tic tiles; the walls are paneled with slabs of 
grayish Indiana marble, set in frames of dark- 
red Baltimore pressed brick, and there are 
semi-circular compartments above the panels 
where medallions in basso relievo of the Con- 
federate generals may be placed. The light 
falls from above through a ceiling of semi- 
translucent, compartmented glass, that strikes 
the outstretched marble figure at an admira- 
ble angle, filling the room and illuminating the 
figure with a soft but powerful radiance. 
Seen in perspective from the chapel, through 
heavy silken curtains, the mortuary chamber, 
with its uplifted illuminated memorial, pre- 
sents a view of peculiar and striking artistic 
effect. The slumberer—tor the General lies 
on his narrow military couch asleep, one hand 
resting on his bosom, the other touching his 
sword—is at perfect peace with the world; 
the sculptured draperies fall with graceful 
and life-like ease about the slumber-mantled 
form; the face, in its expressive strength and 
tranquillity, is turned slightly towards the ros- 
trum of the chapel. 








FLY-FISHING, 

| at pg requires a dexterous, a light 

and a firm, hand. To cast a line forty, 
fifty or sixty yards with an aerial whir! so as 
to allow the fly to drop on the eddying water 
as if casually alighting, is a science. It is to 
be acquired by patient practice and much 
mortification of spirit, since the beginner must 
count up the loss of many pounds of fish in 
consequence of clumsiness of cast. What 
more healthful exercise for our womankind 
than fly-fishing? Why should not the wife fish 
with the husband, the sister with the brother, the 
ladye-love with her cavalier? Out in the open 
air, with the fresh breezes fanning the cheeks 
and the brooklets murmuring delicious music ; 
out in wild and beautiful scenery, be the sport 
good or bad, come ‘‘four pounders ” or never 
a nibble, a day thus spent earns a surplus of 
health that may be stored and used upatsome 
future time. Our illustration represents a 
little bit of angling on a North Carolina river. 
The young couple are on their bridal tour. 
Both love the open air. He is an enthusiastic 
angler. She wishes to become one, and gladly 
takes a lesson from his expert and willing 
hand. A big trout is lying lazily in the rippling 
eddy. This is madame’s chance. The fly must 
drop softly right over where his troutship is 
dozing. A plash and he is scared. The moment 
is an exciting one — Edwin eager that Angelina 
may hook her fish; Angelina feverishly de- 
sirous of exhibiting her prowess. ‘I'he pre- 
liminary curls through the air have been per- 
formed, and the cast is made. The fly descends 


lightly, and —whirr-r-r-r goes the reel, the line, 


spinning off at the rate of a milea minute. The 
trout has been struck. 





A SUMMER ROMANCE. 


66 (NT, PHILIP'S STREET!” A lonely little 
station, quite in the woods, it seemed 
to the curious travelers looking out as 

the train slowed up. A pretty girl stepped to 
the platform, and a man, holding a book still 
open, followed her. These were the only pas- 
sengers for St. Philip's ; the whistle shrieked, 
and the next moment the train was thundering 
away beyond recall. 

This was the thought flashing on the man 
who stood yet on the platform staring after ; 
though whether he would have recalled it, if he 
could, was a question with him even then. A 
bit dazed, he turned and stared at the opposite 
mountain, at the houseless country all around ; 





then slowly’he stepped over the track into the 
one grass-grown road round which the girl 
had disappeared. ; 

He thought to close his book, and, with a 
smile which broadened most to a laugh, 
he walked on down the lonely road. Whither 
would it lead him? in what sort of place was 
he doomed, at least, to spendthe night? For 
he had never before stopped at St. Philip’s ; 
he had, in fact, never dreamed to stop there 
now, or—ever ; till that last little moment when 
he left the train so suddenly, he had not time 
even to close his magazine. 

He walked on still smilingly. It did not 
matter any way. True, he was bound for a 
place far distant, and his luggage had gone 
ahead; but he could follow on the morrow. 
What mattered one night, even though he must 
camp out in this wilderness’ And perhaps 
beyond he would find some very attractive 
spot where he would prefer to pass his vaca- 
tion; a trifle would bring the luggage back, 
and so—— 

He strove to argue down the odd circum- 
stance ot his stopping at St. Philip's; he ad- 
mitted no cause to quarrel with his impulse, 
yet he inclined to all the same. Suddenly he 
frowned a bit—as a man must — suddenly 
realizing that he has made himself ridiculous ; 
still, whether he would have recalled the 
train was a question with him even yet. That 
moment he looked ahead, and saw what there 
was of St. Philip’s he had now come upon. 

A small, straggling hamiet, hugging closely 
the base of the mountain which hung down 
over it. A picturesque place enough it looked 
in the evening sunlight ; it would have capti- 
vated an artist’s or a poet's soul at once; but 
Howard Ralph was neither, and he only 
walked prosaically up the first street, seeking 
a place to pass the night. 

There was no sign of an inn anywhere he 
could see. He stopped to inquire of a man he 
saw standing in a doorway. 

“Inn?” the man answered, with a laugh. 
‘¢There never was an inn in St. Philip’s Street 
as Lheard on. If you want to stop, you can 
stop here; we make a business of taking 
boarders. You come from the train, of course,”’ 
he added, leading the way into the little parlor. 
‘* You must have walked powerful slow ; the 
young lady’s been here five minutes and more.”’ 

‘*The young lady ?” 

‘‘The young lady, yes. You saw her?. No 
doubt ; such a face as hers wouldn’t be likely 
to escape—well, I must say, such a correspond- 
ing chap as you. She’s one of our boarders, 
reg’lar: been here two years now.” The man 
glanced with an honest, wistful, dissatisfied 
look from the newcomer to his magazine. 
‘Guess you don’t mean to take long board, 
though ; you don't seem to have much luggage. 
But perhaps you left it at the station? The 
boy’s going right off for the young lady's, and 
he can bring yours, too.” 

“ Yea, but——” 

‘‘Oh, I see, you just want to spend the night? 
Odd, but, of course; you’re welcome. Perha 
to-morrow,” he bent-closer, and ended in a sly 
whisper—‘‘ perhaps, when you see our young 
lady closer, you’!l decide to stay a while.” 

Howard Ralph was a man not easily em- 
barrassed, but he fairly writhed now under 
the speaker’s innocent words and glances. He 
plunged into his answer right recklessly, albeit 
it cost a lie. 

“The tact is—the fact is, I did not at all in- 
tend stopping at St. Philip’s. My luggage 
was checked for Brampton, but the — the 
natural beauty of the place attracted me, and 
the fact is, 1 may like to stay here. What at- 
tractions have you? Fishing, boating, all that, 
I suppose, of course ?” 

‘It’s no object deceiving you, stranger. 
There isn’t water enough to float a boat in ten 
miles of St. Philip’s. All we have is the moun- 
tain.” 

‘* All the same, I think I'll stay.” 

He was not looking at his delighted host ; 
he had turned, ere answering, at the sound of 
a light step and a rippling laugh in the hall 
without; he stood, now, gazing at the little 
figure tripping towards the roadway, with 
the words involuntarily on his lips. He did 
not see it again that night; but once yet, 
while at supper, he heard the rippling laugh ; 
once, talking after with his host on the piazza; 
once, when the latter was leaving him at the 
door of his sleeping-room. 

“Who is the young lady?” he asked, with 
one of his own impulses. 

“She's Miss Herndon—Miss Marion Hern- 
don. She’s ~—” 

The man on the door-sill did not finish, for 
he within had hastily set the lamp on the table 
and stood staring at him with an expression 
which caused him to retreat below with the 


 barely-repressed opinion that the young man 


with the magazine might prove a very good 
a but he was afraid he was a little 
‘on 

‘* Marion Herndon !” 

Midway between a gasp and an ejaculation, 
Howard Ralph sank into the chair beside the 
table and took out his cigarettes. 

lt was a coincidence, truly. It was not 
strange that he should smoke up the most of 
them ere he could compose himself to sleep. 

- o . * . 

A coincidence indeed? He to realize 
it in the morning. So far it hed been a dream, 
a jumble ; he had come almost to believe the 
very words he heard a fancy of his own. But 
the scrap he came in contact with while dress- 
ing forced it downon him atruth. A letter in 
his pocket ending thus : 


“ Your obstinacy in regara to this girl exceeds 
my comprehension. What possible objection is 
there to your making her acquaintance? Because 
she has money, would it be impossible for you to 
fall in love with her—or, if you see fit not, are you 
obliged to marry her ? 

“I have no patience with you, Howard. I know 
if you once saw Marion Herndon, you would fall in 
love with her; and I wanted you to have the oppor- 
tunity to win a charming wife and—a fortune, all at 
once. But your chances are over now; she a 
morrow, for the second time, to that abs place 





in the mountains to find a husband, perchance, in 
some long-nosed farmer who does not dream she 
has a cent.” 


He re-read it with mixed emotions. This, 
then, was the end of the long war he had 
waged with his ambitious sister, his persistent 
thwarting of her schemes for the past two 
months. He, because his honest soul despised 
such speculation, had vowed, finally, never to 
look into the face of Marion Herndon so long 
as he should live. He could but smile as 
he realized how iate had tricked him and 
helped Mrs. Marbury Bell. 

‘*] know if you once saw Marion Herndon 
you would fall in love with her.” 

His eyes met the words again to rest there ; 
somehow he could not endure now those 
other daring ones. Still, if ever there was a 
prophetess in the nineteenth century, it was 
this same Mrs. Marbury Bell. He was begin- 
ning to feel a certain awe of his elder sister ; 
he came suddenly to delight even in her pre- 
sumption ; he was on the point of according 
her full forgiveness, yea, thanks, for her per- 
sistent scheming, when—— 

A merry, rippling laugh floated up from the 
porch below. As though it were the most 
natural of things, Howard Ralph went out and 
down the stairs. He was face to face with 
Marion Herndon ere he realized his own pre- 
sumption. But she did not mind, he saw, de- 
lightedly ; she was frolicking with the dog, 
and she looked up with a blush, yet with a 
smile. 

‘‘Good-morning,” she said, and then--“I 
saw you on the train yesterday, but | did not 
dream you were coming here,” she added, 
trankly. ‘“‘Whatever attracted you to St. 
Philip’s ?” was the question plainly written in 
her face. 

He could but be taken a bit aback. 

“ T was not intending tostop at St. Philip’s,” 
he stammered, ‘‘ but— but I did,” he finished, 
simply. 

‘* And I think you did a very sensible thing,” 
she answered, merrily ; she seemed really to 
enjoy his odd conclusion. “You will surely 
like St. Philip’s, if you do not mind the quiet ; 
I think there is no place so charming on the 
earth. But, then, 1 have special reasons for 
liking such——” She paused abruptly, as 
though remembering she was talking to—a 
stranger. 

Her reasons flashed on him: she liked St. 
Philip’s because she was free from a throng 
of suitors she must, at best, suspect; because 
here she might have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that some man loved her, even though he 
were the long-nosed farmer she could never 
marry. And then suddenly his own position 
dawned on him. She had heard of him, of 
course; Mrs. Marbury Bell would never 
scheme all on one side. She would hear his 
name—hear it this very morning, and then-—— 

What had attracted him to St. Philip’s would 
be quickly revealed to her. The realization 
was unendurable; he could barely control 
himself to renew polite conversation. What 
should he do? Goto his hcst and beg him to 
conceal his name? Quite too ridiculous. Go 
away now, escape this terrible dénouemen! at 
any cost? He could not—he vould not. 

Howard Ralph was quite beside himself as 
- went in to breakfast. But fortune favored 
im. . 

‘‘Mr. Rolfe, I think you said your name 
was?” was the remark, to which he wickedly 
nodded acquiescence. So the bliss of the days 
was spared him—the near happy days wherein 
they lived and strolled together up the moun- 
tain’s heights and through the pretty valley. 
For it was early season ; they were the only 
boarders yet arrived, and somehow it seemed 
the most natural of things to both that she 
should show him all the familiar nooks, the 
fairest bits of St. Philip’s. 

A three days’ rapture, every hour in which 
he grew madder in love with Marion Herndon, 
and some blissful moments it dawned to him 
that she did not dislike him—that is, she did 
not dislike the strange Mr. Rolfe who might 
not dream she was an heiress. This thought 
was the one bitter drop always in the cup, and 
the sole restraint on a passion which, save for 
it, could never have lived three days unex- 
pressed. 

So he was pondering when came that unex- 
— mail from Brampton. It chanced she 

rought it to him. 

‘* You are a brother ot Mrs. Marbury Bell?” 
she asked quietly, as she handed him the letters. 

Jt was all over; he read that plainly as he 
looked up in her face. It was naught to him 
that moment, her trank look of disappointment, 
the bit of real trouble she scarcely meant 
that he should see, seeing that they were to be 
strangers for evermore. Howard Ralph was 
to be nothing to her, whatever had been Mr. 
Rolfe! 

Plain, so plain, and yet he could not blame 
her. Jt was his own tault; he should have 
been frank with her at the outset; she might 
have believed him then. But how have been 
trank without being— ridiculous? 

What to do? She certainly would not believe 
him now, however eloquent his explanation ; 
strong as his passion, he strangely shrank from 
it.. The one thing was to go away, to relieve 
her of his annoying presence, and, perhaps, a 
further day would come—— 

He could not; he would not. The fiat was 
eternal, he told‘himself, and yet—what to 
do? The miserable days dragged slowly ; he 
scarcely dared speak to Marion Herndon, and 
she barely spoke to him. He rambled alone 
these days ; even the dog deserted him for her. 
It was an exasperating situation, and yet, he 
could do nothing but wander up the moun- 
tain’s heights and through the pretty valley, 
wondering if she cared. 

Did she? No. Always the same answer, 
uncompromising, prompt. That look of hers 
was but the pain born of a fresh deception, 
unnatural, nor strange. More than ordinarily 
he was realizing this that morning he strode 
up St. Philipe’s mountain, desperate, scarce 








looking where he walked—on, on absorbedly 
till——’ 

His foot struck empty air ; a vision of rocks, 
a blackness, and he lay senseless on the cliff 
below. In the mystery betwixt life and life, 
till suddenly what he fancied an angel's wing 
brushed his forehead, and the faint music of a 
voice fell on his ear. 

‘*Can it be that he is dead—oh,no! It can- 
not be, it must not be; I will not have it so! 
Oh, Nero, good dog, go and fetch them; go 
and bring help to me. Dv you not see | can- 
not leave my Tastes here; the only man I—[ 
ever liked.” 

The voice faltered ; the speaker started with 
a little shamed, despairing cry, for the man 
beside her had opened his eyes, and was gazing 
at her a bit dazed, yet with a growing look of 
rapture which told how weli he knew. 

“ Marion ?” 

She could not even hide her face, this poor 
Marion Herndon ; for faint, yet stunned, as he 
wes, he had started up and clasped her hands 
in his. 

‘* You must not call me Marion,” she gasped, 
despairingly, ‘‘and you must forget those 
words I said. 1 cannot help that I said them, 
and—and I am glad you are not hurt; but—I 
do not care if you do love me now ; you know 
why you came to St. Philip’s ; because—be- 
cause--you gave in at last to Mrs. Marbury 
Bell; you——” 

But she was talking between his kisses now ; 
he had taken her in his arms, and was fondling 
her—ah! so tenderly, but deliberately, as 
though it were the most positive of things. 
And she, strange girl, was permitting it, even 
while she spoke. 

“Do you know why I came to St. Philip’s?” 
he interrupted her. 

She did not answer, she was too ashamed of 
her own happy self to say any more to him. 
He held her closer while he told her what the 
reader has already guessed—of the sweet face 
he saw in the car that day: the face that held 
his eyes that long journey through, that drew 
him, despite himself, out of the car after the 
litte girl that owned it. so mad his soul to lose 
it. Could he help that the little girl was 
Marion Herndon ? 

This and all the rest he told her, sitting 
there. What woman will not believe a lover 
in a lover’s arms? She looked up at him in 
gentle amazement, but with tender eyes. 

‘*Is it nota pretty Summer romance, dear °” 
she murmured. 

‘*My Marion!” 

Words could wait but not kisses, that mo- 
ment thought Howard Ralph. 

So fate helped Mrs. Marbury Bell. 








Facts of Interest. 


IN a Hungarian village church thieves stole the 
sacramental wine, and in its place poured ink. The 
trick was not discovered until the priest took a swal- 
low of the liquid during service. 


AN infusion from a shrub called ‘‘tempah,” used 
by the Indians in Nevada and Utah as a stimulant, 
is said to resemble Chinese tea in taste, and miners 
use it as a blood-purifier. 


A PETITION has been filed at St. Louis to incor- 
porate the ex Confederate Association of Missouri. 
Three objects are named: Charity, Burial and His 
tory. A badge is to be made and worn on public 
occasions. Général Marmaduke is president of the 
proposed Society. 

THE highest salary received by a representative 
of France abroad is paid to the Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg, who has 284,000 francs, and the lowest 
to the Minister at Port au Prince, who is obliged to 
content himself with 7,000 francs. There are nine 
retired Ambassadors or Ministers who receive pen- 
sions of 30,000 francs each, and thirteen who receive 
24,000 francs each, together with certain allowances. 


FIFTEEN florins and eleven kreutzers, about 
$7.36, was all that was realized at a charity fair in 
an Austrian town, after some competition for the 
privilege of kissing the handsome wife of a leading 
citizen. 

THE longevity of the members of the French In‘ 
stitute has often attracted attention. At the present 
time no less than seven are eighty years of age or 
over. .The doyen is M. Chevreul, the chemist, now 
in his ninety-eighth year. He was elected to the 
Académie des Sciences so long ago as 1826, and still 
continues to lecture. M. Dumas, the chemist, and 
M. Milne-Ewards, the biologist, are both of them in 
their eighty-fourth year. M. Mignet, the historian, 
is eighty-seven. It is noteworthy that not a single 
member of the Académie des Inscriptions has 
reached seventy. 


Bass & Co., the «nglish brewers, the other day 
sent 4,000 of their men, in six special trains, to 
London for a holiday, and gave them all a day’s 
pay to spend in town. 


Pius 1X.’s statue is now in the Church of Santa 
Maria Maggiore, in Rome. It was uncovered on St. 
Peter’s day. It is placed under the chief altar. 
Piux IX. is represented on his knees, praying. The 
statue cost 50,000 francs, and was paid for by the 
cardinals. It is said to be a perfect likeness. 


THE conventual buildings within the ruins of 
Diocletian’s Baths, Rome, comprising Michael 
Angelo’s fine cloister, hitherto occupied by the 
Military Administration, have been successfully 
claimed by the Minister of Public Instruction as 4 
national monument, and will become the site of an 
antiquarian museum, 


THERE are now in England and Wales between 
300,000 and 400,000 women who possess the franchise 
—that is, one woman to every seven men. More 
than 108,000 women possess, as householders, the 
municipal francbise. The number of women land- 
owners in England and Wales is 37,806. 


THE census of Egypt, begun last year by Sir 
Auckland Colvin and just completed, shows the 
population of the country to be 6,798,230, of whom 
3,393,978 are males, Cairo has a population of 
368,108; Alexandria, including its suburbs, 208,775; 
Port Said, 16,560; Suez, 10,913; Tantah, 33,725 ; 
Mansurah, 26,784 ; Zagazig, 19,046 ; Rosetta, 16,671. 


THERE is said to be an unusually large number 
4 young men among the members-elect of the 

rty-eighth Congress, but the youngest man who 
has ever been elected to Congress since the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution was John Randolph, 
of Virginia. His fellow-citizens, considering him & 
prodigy, elected him their representative to Con- 
gress at the juvenile age of twenty-two years. 


A REMARKABLE tragedy occurred near Clarks- 
ville, N. C., recently. T'wo brothers were attacked 
by a man, who knocked one down and jumped upon 
him. As he was me upon the man the other 
brother shot him the back. The bullet passed 
— the bodies of both men, producing instant 
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HEALTH AND PLEASURE RESORTS 





ALONG THE SHENANDOAH VALLEY SYSTEM OF RAILROADS. 


ITHIN the limits of 

\ our own land—al- 
most within the sight of her 
great Northeastern cities, 
from thence sweeping away 
to the far Southwest 
through Maryland, Virginia, 
Western North Carolina and 
Eastern Tennessee, North- 
ern Georgia and Alabama 
exist evidences of earth's 
loveliness: ‘‘The Appala- 
chian plateau kissing the 
clouds with its mountain 
peaks, diving hundreds of 
feet into the cool earth with 
its valleys ; sending its tiny 
brooks and dashing torrents 
to the north, south, east and 
west ; lifting its entire length 
irom the historic Potomac 
to the outlying valleys of 
the Mississippi, far above 
the heated level of cities, 
into an atmosphere ever 
healthful and ever clear — 
this phenomenal tableland 
presents an assemblage of 
natural beauty of physical 
resources and attractions 
that challenges a peer in all 
the earth.” The Appala- 
chian plateau is formed by 
the upheaval of those fa- 
mous mountain ranges—the 
Alleghany and the Blue 
Ridge—which form a “ back- 
bone” for the territory on 
the east, as the Rocky 
Mountains do for the coun- 
try west of the Mississippi. 
It stands between and is 
equi-distant from *the bor- 
ders of the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi rivers, and the level 
coast lands of the Atlantic. 
Between its parallel ranges, 
fed by streams from many 
a waterfall ot picturesque 
loveliness, are valleys 
among the most beautiful 
on the American continent, 
where, amid lovely scenes 
of pastoral beauty, nestle 
well-kept farms, and spring 
from leafy groves graceful 
church-spires of thriving 
towns and villages. The 
enchanting valley of the 
Shenandoah —the pride of 
Virginia—the admiration of 
all lovers of beautiful na- 
ture, lies like an emerald 
ocean between its forest- 
crewned, rock-girdled bar- 
riers. Far to the south- 
west, locking in its waves 
of green the white-walled 
towns, the rural mansions, 
the vine-clad farm-houses, 
and throwing its spray ot 
clover-blossoms into the 
rushing waters of the Roan- 
oke, is the Roanoke valley. 
Still on toward the Tennes- 
see border, where ‘‘ White 
Top Mountain” stands grim 
and silent as its Gibraltar, 
is the valley of the Holston. 
All these are continuations 
of the famous valley of Vir- 
ginia, which sweeps be- 


tween frowning mountain ranges, and holds within its en- 
chanting limits some of the fairest of earthly visions. Still 
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This territory lies in a 
direct line between the 
Northand | South, Climb- 
ing upon ‘ts northward 
edge where it makes obeis- 
ance to the States of Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland; 
upon its western declivity, 
where it stoops towards the 
great lakes and the Ohio 
valley ; or upon its south- 
ward foothills, where it 
scents the magnolia laden 
breezes of the Gulf, the 
tourist or the traveler has 
before him a highway along 
which he may with delight 
pursue his journey to great 
marts and traflic centres of 
the North, or to the ‘‘sani- 
taria” of Tennessee and 
Virginia, or to the prairies 
of Texas, through the cane- 
fields and magnolia-groves 
of Mississippi and Louis 
iana, or to the cotton fields 
and pine-orchards of Ala- 
bama and Georgia, or to 
the orange-groves and 
flower-gardens of Florida. 
Through the very centre of 
this favored section, witbin 
easy reach of its mineral 
springs, passing along the 
edge or through the midst 
of its loveliest valleys, tap- 
ping its richest mining and 
tarming lands, the railways 
of the VirGINIA, TENNESSEE 
AnD Georoi1a Arr LIne run 
from Hagerstown, Mary- 
land, to Memphis in ‘Ten- 
nessee, to Meridian in Mis- 
sissippi, and to Brunswick 
in Georgia. 

Within the past three 
years a practically new 
and hitherto undiscovered 
country has been opened up 
by the Shenandoah Valley 
Railroad and allied lines, 
which commands not only 
the patronage of those tour- 
ists from the Far South seek- 
ing the North, but that of 
many from the cooler lati- 
tudes who find among the 
mountains and at the health- 
ful springs a fresh and ori- 
ginal charm at all season; 
of the year not possible at 
the older and better known 
resorts. The conveniences 
ot travel are all at the dis- 

| posal ot the patron of the 
Shenandoah Valley ; the best 
cars, day and sleeping, the 
most comfortable 1oadbed, 
quick time, certain connec- 
tions and good hotels at con- 
venient points along the line, 
allcombine to make the trip 
one of unusual and long-to- 
be-remembered pleasure. 
Starting from New York 
and Philadelphia, via Har- 
risburg, where connections 
are made with the entire 
Pennsylvania system, the 
road pursues a southward 
course through the historic 
ground of Antietam, Sharps- 


flowery meads of Gulf-watched Georgia and Alabama. Upon} burg, Charleston, up the valley of the South Fork of the 
this noble upland are the health resorts of the States | Shenandoah, via the Caverns of Luray, and thence by the 


further south are the valleys of the Tennessee and the vistaed | through which it passes. Diverging spurs shoot out from | world-famous ‘‘ Natural Bridge” to Roanoke City, where 
fields of Western North Carolina, and where the plateau dips | the parent mountains, forming pretty valleys, each with in- | connections are made with the Atlantic and Western Rail- 


towards the balsamic forests of pine, are the gentle slopes and 
















THE NATURAL BRIDGE, VIRGINIA, 


adjacent ranges,are the mineral springs and 





exercise of lungs, muscles and senses. 
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dependent and peculiar attractions. In these, as upon the | road. 

Luray Cave is indisputably one of the most conspicuous 
Summer retreats, surrounded by magni- | wonders of the country, and it is visited yearly by a steadily 
ficent scenery, lifted up into an air ‘‘like | increasing number of tourists. Y 
champagne,” each the centre of vast pre- | too numerous to be described in detail in this connection, but 
serves where the deer, pheasant and turkey | it is worth noting here that the control and management of 
hide and the speckled trout finds a home, {| the Cave and of Luray Inn at its entrance are all under the 
themselves the laboratories where Nature | authority of the Shenandoah Valley Company, thus insuring 
mixes her healing medicines. These springs | the comfort of every visitor. 
are the resorts for thousands who flee from | found all the conveniences of any well-appointed city hotel 
the great cities to build up wasted health, or | of the day, while in the Cave are guides, electric lights, suit- 
add tonic to the nerves by the invigorating | able clothing. and everything necessary for the full enjoyment 
of its marvels at the least possible risk or inconvenience. 
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The Luray is pronounced by its admirers the 
‘‘prettiest inn” on the continent. Built in 
Queen Anne style, with spacious grounds and 
graded walks, it presents, with its tall chim- 
neys, flat gable and wide verandas, a novel | 
and charming appearance. Entering its roomy 
interior, and looking upon its wainscoted | 
walls, its pillared ceiling, and broad fire- | 
places, une is reminded of the lovely Swiss 
pensions ; and, when he casts his delighted | 
gaze out of the open windows towards the 
mist-crowned Massanutton, he involuntarily 
exciaims : 

‘The Alps! The Alps! 

I see their icy steep, 
Where pine trees quake and moan 
And dark-gray shadows creep.’’ 


Luray has a history as well as a modern | 
fame. Stonewall Jackson led his army through 
its streets to fight at Strasburg. General | 











Shields passed through to the affair at Fre- 
mont. General Lee, with the forces from Get- 
tysburg, bivouacked here. And here came 
often the gray troopers that rode with Mosby, 
White, McNeil and Harry Gilmor. 

But, after all, that which gives it its world- 
wide notoriety is the proximity of the won- 
derful Caverns of Luray. 

To “go down” into a cave is one thing; to 
descend into the Luray caverns is entirely an- 
other thing. 

In the first instance you smother up in an 
old gum coat (doing similar service for a gen- 
eration), crowd your feet into rubber shoes 
(warranted to go on any size foot), and then 
go paddling, splashing along, with eyes full of 
dripping lime-water, and ears full of mud; 
finally emerging, wet, bedraggled and nasty, 
yeu vow never to go again ; then you go home 
to have the rheumatism and ague for an indefi- 
nite season. But you go into Luray caverns 
over a cemented walk, dry as a brick; you 
wear your own clothes, and come out again 


F 


under a “daffodil sky,” fresh enough without , 
“ peeling ” for table d’héte. ‘‘ Don’t go,’’ said a 

grim old tourist. ‘‘ One cavern is like another | 
—stalactite, stalagmite, impossible-to-be-seen 

resemblances ; nothing new—stay out!” You 

walk in a new world, along new paths, amid 

new scenes; ina realm where the plastic fancies | 
of mad poets’ brains have been flung, and con- 
gealed in adamant; stand where the *‘ Dragon 
of Luray’ rears his grizzled form; wander 
along the palisades upon the ‘‘ Banks of the 
Rhine’’ gaze upon the ermine-cloaked “ Em- 
press Column”’; linger reverently in the 
solemn “ Cathedral,” while nave and aisle an- 
swer to the dulcet monotone of the keyless 
‘‘Organ”’; shiver beside the ‘‘Frozen Gey- 
sers”’; shrink from the startling “Spectre ”’; 
look between its jeweled lattice-bars upon the 
‘‘Virgin Font”; put away unholy thoughts 
before the ‘‘Angel’s Harp’’; let fall your 
vision into ‘‘ Pluto's Chasm ;” lift it to the star- 


THE WONDERFUL 


decked domes. Over all is a flood of glory 
from the electric lamps, whitening the snowy 
white, darkening the shadows and writing on 
heart and sense and mind a wordless poetry of 
eternal beauty. 

Natural Bridge Station lands us within | 
reach of that peerless phenomena of the land, 
one of the world’s wonders, the Natural 
Bridge of Virginia. This strange engineering 
ot nature needs no description here; it has 
been a theme for historians, poets and orators 
since the eyes of ‘‘pale faces ” first beheld it. 
It is a bond fide bridge, and in use every day 
for the wood-cart of the mountaineer, as well | 
as for the ‘‘drag and bays” of hotel livery. | 
The bridge has a span of 90 feet ; the thickness | 
of its floor rock is 50 feet; the height from the 
creek bed to arch is 215 feet, and trom directly 
under to the little cedar-tree that clings to the 
parapet is 265 feet. A splendid hotel and 
lordly grounds are grateful handmaids to this 
cycle-worn veteran. 

We enter the Roanoke Valley amid scenes of \ 
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surpassing beauty. The setting sun purples 
the tops of the mountaius and throws its 
slanting rays over the rich field and pasture 
lands ; the twilight steals out ot the forest and 


dims the blue thread of mist along the James ; | 


the cattle low in the shaded lanes, the sheep- 
bells tinkle on the hills; Molian winds ring 
among the dusky trees ; 


‘* Night draws her mantle and pins it with a star.” 


The City ot Roanoke blazes up ahead like an 
illumination ; red-mouthed furnace chimneys 
lift like giant torches above the plain; the 
roar of machinery, the whistle of engines, the 
ceaseless hum of labor and of life in the very 
heart of a quiet mountain-locked valley! We 
roll into the finest depot in the State, and are 
escorted to a hotel that would do credit to the 
proudest city. We tourists go to bed dumb- 
founded ! 


CAVE OF LURAY. 


Morning breaks over the hills and adids to 
the wonder of thenight. Here is athoroughly 
modern city, built as if by magic, yet substan- 
tial and solid with the dignity of years upon its 
youthful countenance. A thousand feet above 
the sea, surrounded by a country rich in 
minerals, fertile in soil, dotted with medicinal 
springs, alive with blast-furnaces, machine- 
shops, railroad buildings, bustling with busy 
men and curious tourists, Roanoke is the 
temple where Esculapius and Vulcan have 
reared their shrines and receive the homage of 
willing votaries. 

The future of Roanoke is assured. It is the 
terminus of the Shenandoah Valley Railroad, 
and lies immediately on the Norfolk and West- 
ern’s Great Through Line. These roads have 
built extensive shops here, and made other 
permanent improvements, thus evidencing a 
determination to secure the welfare of their 
foster-child. Within a short distance are coal 
and valuable iron ores, and immense furnaces 
are already utilizing these rich deposits, Asa 


SuprLEMEnr. 
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health resort it is unsurpassed both on ac. 
count of its own advantages and its proximity 
| to mineral springs. Its hotel accommodations 
are ample, and its location—midway a great 
| system of railroads connecting the centres of 
| trade and population of the North and Fagg 
| with the agricultural and supply sections of 
the South and West—give it position and ad. 
vantages possessed by few places in the land, 
Taking it altogether, from a hygienic, scenic 
| or business point of view, Roanoke City is the 
| phenomenon of the South. 
Southward from Roanoke city the Norfolk and 
| Western Railroad traverses an exceedingly in- 
teresting and picturesque country, connecting 
at Bristol,Tenn., with the East Tennessee, Vir. 
ginia and Georgia Railroad, the whole forming 
the Virginia, Tennessee and Georgia Air Line - 
connections are thus made with all points 
south and south west. 
The attractions of the country to which thie 
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Shenandoah Valley is an approach are, how- 
ever, accessible by other entrances. From 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Balii- 
more, lines of superior and well-appointed 
passenger steamers run to Norfolk, the eastern 
terminus of the Norfolk and Western Railroad, 
where connection is made with the main line 
ot the Virginia, Tennessee and Georgia Air Line. 
From Norfolk westward and beyond are the 
White Sulphur Springs, and all the innumerable 
mountain springs and resorts of Upper Vir- 
ginia, the Peaks of Otter, and onward to the 
very summits of the Blue Ridge. By the 
Georgia division of the East Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia and Georgia Railroad, access is had to 
Atlanta and Dalton, to Knoxville. Tenn., and 
southeasterly to all theScoast and Florida re- 
sorts. Indeed, a glance at the map will show 
that few roads more truly merit the distinction 
of a “trunk line” than the ShenandoahValley 
system, and that over its inviting routes lie 
the shortest and the best lines to attractions 
without number and of endless variety. 
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